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oat a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Wasninetos 

BeEnevotentr Sociery, on Friday evening, April 30, 1813. 

Voted, That Francis J. Oxrver, Anprew Sicourner, 
and Lemur Suaw Esquires, be a Committee to wait upon the 
Hon. Jostan Qurvcy, and in behalf of the Society to present 
him with their thanks, for the patriotick and spirited Address, 
this day delivered before the society; and to request a copy 
thereof for publication. 
WILLIAM COCHRAN, Secretary# 


Boston, 1st. May, 1843 
GeytLemen, 


__IN conformity with the request_of the Standing 
Committee of the Wasuincron Benevo.enr Soorery, I have 
the honour to transmit a copy of the Address, yesterday deliver- 
ed before that Society by 

Respectfully your humble servant, 


a : JOSIAH QUINCY. 
» Messrs. F. J. Orrver, 
Anprew Sicournsy, $ Committee. 
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ASSEMBLED in the name of Washington, we 
inquire of his spirit concerning our duties. In his 
life and writings, by precept and example, his spirit 
responds. “Sons or Wasuinetron! Be rarrurun 
TO YOUR COUNTRY !”’ 

But in times like ours, what is fidelity to our coun- 
try? His spirit, living in the records of his virtues, 
replies.—“ Sons or WasuincTon ! SEEK AND SPEAK 
WHAT IS TRUE AND WHAT IS USEFUL.” 

We yield to the venerated influence and devote 
this hour, to what is true and what is useful tobe 
known, concerning the condition and prospects of ay 4 


country. Over these heavy clouds hang. It is a 
solemn scene; and no time to collect flowers of fancy, 
or to indulge in sports of the intellect. My the spir- 
it of Washington, rest upon us! May it invigorate 
our thought; chasten and direct every patriotic pur- 
pose; elevate our minds, ave the poor project of 
present relief, to the generous search afier future se- 
curity ;—and teach us to be as true to our_posteri- 
ty as our fathers were to us; and as he was to his 
country. ; . wage ie 
The circumstances and prospects of our times are — 
best viewed by the light of Washington. What is 
false, or counterfeit, will easily be detected when tried 
by the standard of his character, conduet and princi- 


ples. Viewed by his light, what is true of our nation-. 
al rulers, and their principles; and what of dur con- 
dition. 2 
Our rulers,—who are they, and what is true of 
them? Mr. Madison is President! Mr. Monroe, Sec- 
retary of State. Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treas- 
Mr. Armstrong, Secretary of War. Every 
.of them, in Waslineten's day, the enemies of his~ 
policy. Allofthem laid the foundations of their pres- 
ent elevation, on the ruin of his influence, and that of 
his selected friends. 

The President is that individual, who, for almost 
eight years, was one of the leaders in the House of 
Representatives of an opposition to him and his meas- 
ures, equally bitter and determined. The Secretary 
of State is that individual; who, during the same pe- 
riod, publicly and laboriously, libelled his administra- 
tion, as rasieful, coward, and (a) “contrary to the 
public feeling and sentiment.’’. Need I tell you of the 
clerk of the Pittsburgh insurgents, when they “ voted 
unanimously,”’—(b) “ Fo withhold all the comforts of 
life,” from officers, acting under his authority ? Or, 
need I name the author, now not denied, of the anony- 
mous letters to the revolutionary army, towards whom, 
Washington invited that army (c) “ to empress their 

se 


»» utimest horror and detestation.”” ef 


But although, it is undeniable, that the enemies of 


© the living Washington, preside over our destinies, per- 


haps, now that he is dead, they are converts to his 
principles.—Strange, indeed, if the principles, which, 
inhis day seeured our peace, vindicated our honour, 
‘Inaintained tranquillity gone and respect abroad, 
afideraised: our country t0 the highest pitch of great-- 
ness, should be ihe same principles, which, in our day, 


“a bs ve lost: our peace, sacrificed our honour, scattered _ 


Serentvand: the: victim of the other. It cannot: be. 


“The s untains send not forth sweet waters and 
ihe g f Washington, which lay at the 
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foundation of his glory, and was the basis of the bles- 
sing of his day, was to iniroduce virtue and talentyim- 
to the conduct of public affairs. The prineiple of our 
eee rulers is to introduce tools and instruments. 
ith these men, the’ great requisite is political sub- 
serviency. This single feature is, alone, sufficient to — 
account for the whole difference of our political ca 
dition. “For. the particular, in which that. differe 
4 consists, is, in fact, the corner stone of the republican 
system of government. The theory of which resis 
upon this basis, that, in its result, the virtue and tal- 
ents of a country shall preside over its. destinies. 
Whenever this fail; and attachment to a party, or 
| fidelity to a chief, or subserviency to a cabal 3; when- 
| ever, as was, distinctly avowed, in the outset of the 
i power of these men, other considerations than (d) “hon- 
esty, capacity, and fidelity to the constitation,”’ be~ 
h come the criterions of office and appointment, the mor- 
4 abbasis of the republic is gone. Its form may, indeed, 
= remain, But its vital spirit has fled. The stream of 
i corruption, when-once it begins to flow, ina free coun- 
i try, never retreats to its fountain ; nor does the spring 
which feeds it, ever become dry. At first, it winds 
its way, in secrecy and silence, atixacting to its cur- 
rent, only, what is light, and hollow, and rotten and 
feculent 5 but, soon, gathering boldness, in its course, 
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Whenever the rulers of a nation become, the 
mere heads of a party, the last and least consider- 
eration, with them, is the goodof the peeple. How to 
secure their power; how manage the elections} 


hes it advances with an irresistible torrent, and sweeps 
e away every hononr of the field, and every mound of 
E safety. 4 
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their political system. For this British 
are Stimulated. For this British injuries: 
*.-ed. For this French affections are eulti 
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French insulis and injuries palliated, er concealed. 


For thiswe had restriction. For this,embargo. For 
this, we have war. For this, war shall be continued. 
And if peace come, for this peace shall be concluded. 
For unprincipled ambition, in power, effects not, even 
public good, except from corrupt motives. 

A Need I farther illustrate the difference of principle, 
which distinguishes the present times from those of 
Washington? Then the spirit of patriotism predomi- 
nated. Now the spirit of cabal. Then virtue was 
in high places. Now, there is intrigue. ‘Then we 
had wisdom for our guide. Now, cunning. Then 
debate in either house of Congress, had an influence 
upon public measures. Now, what is to be done, is 
settled, before debate, or without it. A cabinet, or a 


“ eaucus,” brooding in darkness, decides the fate of - 


the country, and a Congress, calling itself free, regis- 
ters its decrees. We have, indeed all the forms of 
freedom, but, constitutionally speaking, and as far as 
the measures of the national government have effect, 
we wear as galling and soul depressing a chain as ey- 
er afflicted a people. All this is natural. All is char- 
acteristic. Ajlisnecessary. ‘The spirit of cabal put 
down the spirit of Washington, by appealing to base 
passions and exciting corrupt hopes» 4A cabal, in 
power, must maintain its. ascendancy by ‘the means, 
through which it was obtained. Base passions must 
he fostered. Corrupt hopes must be gratified. Pow- 
er, Which lives by corruption, must find, or will make, 
the aliment necessary for its support. . It hastens to 
slut its ravening appetite on our morals, that it may 
devour our liberties, at iis leisure. 

Such are ong rulers and their principles, when view- 
ed by the light, and tried by the standard of Wash- 
ington. 

In treating of our condition, T shall not waste the 


heur in idle regrets, or vain criminations. ‘The hand. 


of ruin is upon us and upon cur cities. ‘The deep, 
and ancient root of the prosperity of Massachusetts ts 
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withering. Our eommerce, navigation and fisheries 
are gone. A whirlwind from the west, is passing over 
those massy pillars of our greatness, and they are, al. 
ready, prostrate. Wamentation and despair suit not 
_ the condition of freemen. Least of all, of the free- 
men of Massachusetts. To them it belongs to be | 
mindful of the character of their ancestors ; men, keen 
to discern and resolute to perform their duties ; om 
erous spirits, whom power could not tempt, nor frau 
ensnare, nor force subdue. The descendants of such 
men ought to blush, at being satisfied with shuffling 
along from one mode of oppression to another; and 
from one stage of corruption to another ; each individ- 
ual happy, if his head escapes the bolt, intended for the 
general ruin; content with life and precarious enjoy- 
ment to-day and to-morrow ; careless of the long ex- 
tent of time, which is to come afterward. The grave 
will soon close upon us and our vain joys and vainer 
anticipations. You are fathers.—What political in- 
heritance do you leave to your children? Where lie 
the sources of the evils, which we suffer? What are. 
the remedies ? What are our duties ? 

The sources of a people’s sufferings, for the most 
part, lie hidden from casual observation and super- 
ficial research. It often requires firmness and fideli- 
ity, as well as labour, to penetrate their natures and. 
explore oppitssion to its fountains. There is, also,. 
a self Gectption, which, from indolence, or apathy, 
the love of ease, or of business, mankind, even the 
x re perpetually inclined to practise, and which, 
~ for the most part, makes such inquiries abortive. They 
mistake effects, for causes. Escape from present suf- 
fering, for relief from the disease. When, perhaps, it 
is only that morbid torpor, which precedes ideocy, or 
madness ; that state of nervous imbecility, into which 
nature sinks, while she prepares fuel for new flames 
and collects stimulants, for farther sufferings, and — 
stronger convulsions. , — 

Who, that understands the real condition of our coun- 
try, can refrain from such reflections, when he hears 
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These changes make little noise, and exeite lees 
densation. ‘They are treated as topics of mere curi- 
osity ; yet it is the condition of things, which these 
changes indicate ind make permanent, that encour- 
ages thé spirit and emboldens the policy of the ruling 
eabal; that makes intrigue and corruption the neces- 
sary instruments of power; and renders commercial 
embarrassments, modified indeed, ‘by océasional cir 
euinstances, inevitably perpetual, as an essential means 
of suecess in the projects of its ambition. | 

I speak wader the sanction of the spirit of Washing- 


ton. He has told us that * “ ewperience is the surest 


« standard, by which to test the real tendency of the ea- 
«isting constitution of a country.” He taught us “to 
“ resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its prin- 
“<eciples.” He instructed us, that “the spirit of en- 
«“ crouchment tends to consolidate the powers of all the 
«departments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
“the form of government, a real despotism.” And 
his paternal voice now warns us, as from the grave, 
against “change by usurpation, as the customary wea- 
“6 pon by which free governments are destroyed.” 

T shall speak concerning the changes, which time 
and usurpation have produced in our political condi- 
tion; I shall explain their effect upen our present and 
future prosperity ; and inquire concerning the reme- 
dies, for the evils, which we suffer. 

‘It is a notorious fact, that, partly by the operation 
éf the slave ratio in the constitation, and partly by 
the unexampled emigrations, into the west, the pro- 
portions of political power, among the states of this 
country, have changed, sitice the adoption of the federal. 
constitution, in a degree, as unanticipated, as the re- 
sult is eventful andominous. On the proportion of its 
political power, in an association like ours, does the 
safety of every state, which is a member of it, depend. 
And reason teaches, and safety requires, that this 
proportion should have some reference to the nature 

* Washington’s valedictory address to the people of the Wnit* 
éd States. : : 
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and greatness of its interests. _ I shall have oceasion to 
illustrate these principles, hereafter. I refer to them, 


at present, only as the basis of this position, that, in- 


asmuch as the safety of every state depends upon its 
proportion of political power, in an association, it is 
both the right and the duty of every state to inquire 
into that matter. A free people have a right, and it 
is their duty, to inquire into the securities, they pos- 
sess for their liberties and properties ; and _ to see, 
whether they be such as ought to give content to wise 
and virtuous minds. ‘There is nothing mysterious in 


the fabric of our freedom. There is no divine right 


ef Kings, or Presidents, or Congresses, in the whole 
compound. . By the constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, it is made our duty frequently to 
resort tofirst principles. We have not only the right 
to examine the top and the shaft of the column of our 
liberties, but, if it appear out of plumb, or out of lev- | 
el, it is made our duty to look at the corner stones 
and see if they are not falling away. I know that 
when these topics are touched, all the crafismen, 
those, who make profit by the shrines, and are growing 
fat’ on the offal of the sacrifices, are in an uproar; and 
ran about crying,‘ the constitution is in danger. 
«These things lead to a dissolution of the union.— 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephesians !’” What? Are 
we not freemen ? If, to any individual, the result of 
our political institutions appear incompatible, with 
general, or particular, safety, shall he not speak? How, 
then, can the evils, which we feel, or fear, be remedied, 
or prevented ? How else can we bring our existing 
constitution to that test of experience, “ which Wash- 
ington has told us is the surest standard of its real ten- 
dency?” In my jadgment; concealment, insuch case, 
is not so much an error, as a crime. Fora crime it 
is, for a citizen, in a free country to see, or believe that 
he sees, distinct dangers surrounding the Common- 
wealth, and be silent concerning them, either through 
fear of personal responsibility, or in subserviency to 
the apathy, or the prejudices of the times. 

Nor is it true that such inquiries tend to the disse- 
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jution of the union. Onthe contrary their natural 
tendency is to strengthen it. For, if such inquiry oe 
sult, in the conviction that the rational security, we 
ought to seek, exists, then surely .there is content 5 
and thence strength; and thence continuance. But, 
if the result of the inquiry be that rational security, 
exists no longer, then, indeed, this conviction has a 
tendency to produce a consentaneousness of senti- 
ment and action in the oppressed members of the asso- 
ciation ; which in its result, we have reason to hope, 
cannot fail to bring, in a constitutional way, op- 
ressors to a sense of their duty and their interests. 
“Ef this should not be the case, still our duty remains. 
The duty of freemen is, frequently, to examine into 
the basis of their liberties. Unless, indeed, it be as- 
serted which, at this day, and in this country,1 think 
it will hardly be, that a free people are necessarily of 
that tribe of Issacbar, which must crouch under all the 
burdens imposed. upon it ; and not open its mouth, 
whatever be its sufferings, provided its sides are be- 
laboured, with sticks of a legal size; and with cuts 
and flourishes practised, according to the forms of a 
written manual. : 
The degree, in which the proportions of political 
power, among the states of this union, have been chang- 
ed, by time and usurpation, since the adoption of the 
constitution, admits of a very varied and extensive il- 
lustration. 1 shall confine myself to the statement of 
one or two facts, rather by way of indicating the state 
of things than describing it. This cannot be done, 
in all its relations, within the limits of the present oc- 
casion. 'To show the progress of political. power to 
the south and the west, I state this fact. At the time 
of the adoption of the federal constitution, the three 
states, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio, did not ex- 
ist. ‘Their territories contained somewhat more than 
one hundred thousand souls; and had no perceptible 
weight in the national scale. They, now, together, 
contain a white population, somewhat exceeding that, 
of Massachusetts. Of commerce and navigation, they 
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‘have none ; at least none worth the estimate. The: 
; one of customs, which they have paid, since the 
option of the constitution is, scarcely, an item in 
the books of the Treasury, Yet these states, on ev- 
ery question touching the interest of that commerce. 
and navigation, so vital to the prosperity of Massa; 
chusetts, have twenty-two votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, while she has twenty ; and while Mas- 
sachusetts has two votes in the Senate, they have sia / 
Without reference to other considerations and viewed. 
only in relation to the most familiar notions of equity. 
and equality, is it not monstrous that a mass of popu- 
lation, scarcely more than equal to that of Massachu-_ 
setts, recent, of twenty years collection, for. the 
most part emigrants from Europe, or the elder states, . 
Tocated a thousand. miles from the seaboard, knowing, 
nothing of its interest caring nothing about them, in 
fact having a direct interest in embarrassing them,. 
should have one tenth more weight in the. House of 
Representatives nd three times more, in the Senates, 
than the ancien »Tich, intelligent, powerful popula- 
tion of Massachusetis ?—A people, whose institu- 
tions, habits, manners, industry, interests and princi- 
ples have been nearly two centuries consolidating, 
A people, who have arts and arms and virtues... A. 
state, which alone possesses nearly. half a million of 
tons of shipping ; and all the capital and cultivated 
intelligence necessary for its employ ? 

Take another fact. The states of Virginia and Geor- 
gia, together, possess a white population, but alittle ex. 
ceeding that of Massachusetts. Yet through the ef. 
fect of the slave ratio, and the principles of the consti. 
tution, while Massachusetts possesses, in the Senate 
and the House of Répresentatives, twenty-two votes, 
they possess thirty-three / All these states, which £. 
have named, Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Ohio, have paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, on customs, searcely more than jifieen millions 

dollars, since the adoption of the constitution. (e) 
he single state of Massachusetts has paid more than. 
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forty-two millions net revenue. Yet, upon every 
question touching the life blood of our commerce, while: 
Massachusetts, in both branches of the legislature, has — 
but twenty-two votes, those states have sixty-one, 
T state one other fact. ‘The power attained, in the 
House of Representatives, by the effect of the slave 
ratio is twenty votes. The state of Massachusetts. 
has but twenty. So that this great and ancient and 
le once proud, but now, constitutionally speaking, hum- 
bled commonwealth, has absolutely no more weight 
in the national scale, than a species of beings, in fact 
as destitute of political rights, as the brute creation. 
‘Upon theoretical principles, can any thing be more 
shameful. The practical effect is worse than the theory, 
. Perhaps, however, it may be said that this evil is: 
temporary, and that the causes, which have produced 
this inequality, are ceasing to operate. The fact is, 
directly, the reverse. The causes are permanent, 
progressive, and unlimited, All the policy of the 
government is shaped to strengthen them. ‘The con- 
stitution, itself, has been violated in order to augment 
the oppressive preponderancy of that quarter of the 
country: ? 

Natural causes, and the embarrassment of the in- 
dustry of the Atlantic states, still continue to aug- 
ment the population of that country, with an unparal- 
leled rapidity, Within the next ten years, an addi- 
tion of three more states, on this side the Mississippi, 
is spoken of confidently. Some say there will be more, 
But be they more, or be they less, of this rest assured, 
that they will be multiplied with no sort of reference: 
either to the convenience, or the necessities even of the 
people of those territories, but solely with reference to 
the political wants of the leaders of the predominating - 
cabal, at the seat of government, and with a distinct 
view, to create a new counterpoise, in case the political 
scale appear to vibrate in favour of the interests of 
this quarter of the union. 

Kven this state of things, humiliating as it is, might 
beendured. Notwithstanding it presents little com- 


fort, for the present, and less consolation for the fu- 
ture ; notwithstanding it indicates this strange condi- 
tion, as the result of our political association ; that 
the new states govern the old ; the unsettled the set- 
tled ; that the influences of emigrants prevail over 
those of the ancient natives ; and that a black popula- 
tion outbalanees the white ; that from woods, and 
lakes, and desart wildernesses, legislators issue, con- 
trouling the destinies of a seaboard people, paralizing 
all their interests and darkening all their prospects i— 
all this notwithstanding, still the condition might be 
endured, upon the principle that it was the fair result 
of the compact. We had agreed that all the people, © 
within the ancient limits cine United St: should 
be placed on the same footing, and had granted an. 
undoubted right to Congress to admit states, at will, 
within the ancient limits ; we had done more, we had 
submitted to throw our rights and liberties, and those 
of our children, into common stock with the southern 
men and their slaves; and had agreed to be content 


ample refuge from self reproac 
solemnity of the obligations. é : 
But what shall we say to (what is ealled) the ad- 
mission of Louisiana into the union ? What shall we 
say to the annexation of a territory greater than the. 
whole of the old United States? What, fo the assert-_ 
ed power, indeed, already in one instance exercised, 
of making states, beyond the Mississippi, as unlimited 
in point of number as of extent ? The indifference, 
with which that usurpation of power has been viewed, 
in this part of the country, is an event, as astonishing - 
as itis ominous. Notwithstanding the general na- 
»f the terms of the constitution, relative to the ad- 
ew states, there is not a shadow of pre- 
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tence, from the history of the period and.the known 
~ state of public opinion, at the time of its adoption, 
that the admission of any siaies were contemplate Py 
authorized, except those, zithin the ancient limits, 
And yet we have witnessed this astonishing seizure 
of power made, by the general government, under the 
influences of the southern and western states, almost 
without a murmur. A seizure of power, which un- 
settles all the proportions of political influence guar- 
anteed by the constitution, as it came out of the hands 
of Washington. Bad, and humiliating, in this re- 
spect, as was the condition of Massachusetts, under the 
principles of the real constitulion, under the princi- 
ples of the constitution, modified by this usurpation, 
its condition is an hundred fold worse. Yet none of us 
seem to realize it. Louisiana is spoken of as being 
an integral part of this nation, with as much indiffer- 
ence, as though it had been adppied by an unques- 
tionable authority. We hear of the intention of cut- 
ting it up into new states, with as much unconcern, 
as though we had no inierest in the matter. Yet ev- 
ery addilional state augments that depressing inequal- 
ity of political influence, which already grinds our in- 
terests in the dust; rivets our chains ; and makes more 
certain and hopeless the condition of our political ser- 
Vitude. - 

- What think you would the spirit of Washington 
have said upon this subject ? Could he recognize our 
present constitution, ridden by this Incubus, as that 
constitution, which he had framed and recommended 
to his country ? Is it not notorious that the extent of 
territory, even as it existed, at the time of the adop- 
foe of the constitution, was among the most serious ob. 
jections to the success of the.experiment ? What said 
Washington upon the ie “Ts there a doubt 
“¢ whether a common government can embrace so large 
“ asphere? Let experience solve it. Itis well worth 
“afull and fair experiment.”—Yet, scarcely hat 
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‘« . 
» years elapsed, the ancient limits not yet half péo- 
pled, by an usurpation, as palpable, as it is, to us, ru- 


- Jnous, new territories bave been added, (as it is call- 


éd) to the United States, of double the ancient extent { 
An equality in political rights with the old United 


_ States has been extended to a mixture of French- 


inen, Spaniards, emigrant Americans, Creoles and 
Negroes. Already the whole weight of the state of 
Massachusetts is neutralized, by the effect of this usur- 
pation, in the senate of the United States. And soon 
the present miserable remnant of its political power 
Will be trampled under the hoofs of a parti-coloured 
gace of new states, to come rushing into sovereign in- 
fluence, from those boundless woeds and prairies. Is 
this that “ fall and fair experiment,” of the practica- 
bility of a republican government, over the aacient ex- 


- tent, which Washington recommended? Before the 
~ adinission of new regions of unlimited extent, would 


not the spirit of Washington have dictated that the — 
result of the experiment, within the ancient limits, 
should-first have been satisfactorily ascertained? If 
the result of a republican experiment, was, im his 
judgment, uncertain, within the ancient limits, on ac- 
count of their extent, is it not, altogether hopelessy —— 
now that those limits are more than doubled? The 
truth is, that this annexation of Louisiana to the Unit~ 
ed States, is as irreconcilable with the spirit of a repub- 
jican government, as it is unauthorized by the princi- 


ples of our constitution. In fact, the influences, which 


settled that question, had no regard for either the one, 
or the other. In its true point of view, and consid- 


» ered according to its real nature, the admission, (as it 


js called) of Louisiana into the union, was a political 
intrigue, having for its object, to shift the balance of 
power still farther to the south and the west ; and be- 
ing intended, by extending the sphere of population, 
and by increasing the ability to make new states, to 
secure, irredeemably, the preponderancy of the influ- 
ences of that quarter ; and perfect the political insig- 
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nificancy of this part of the country. 
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This, then, is the undeniable condition of the po: 
ple of the Commonwealth of Massachusetis.. That 
proportion of political power, which they possessed, 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, is gone 5 
and the proportion, which remains, has not one char- 
acteristic of equality, or justice 5 whether we take age, 
or intelligence, or enterprise, or wealthy or physical 
strength, or population, as the measure of what is just 
and equal. ‘This proportion, thus diminished, is ev- 
ery day, diminishing still farther, in a geometrical ra- 
tio, by the operation of changes 3 partly the effects 
of the fair principles of our association, and partly of 
usurpation. “Suclris the result of that “ experience,” 
to which Washington refers us as the “ test of every 
constitution.” —Is this a state of things, which ought 
to give content to wise and virtuous minds ? 

Let no man startle at this question, as though it was 
ayeil thrown over some dreadful image, which the mind 
dave tot distinctly contemplate. Inquiries of this kind. 
belong tothe condition of freemen. ‘Puey are sanctioned 
by the spirit and the tenor of the constitution. Corrupt 


men, in power, who are trampling upon the people’s 


nts and laying snares for their liberties, will always 
tise such inquiries as schemes for the dissolution 
nion. But what says the spirit of Washing: 
to «The necessity of reciprocal checks, in the ex- 
«“ereise of political power, by dividing and distributing 
it into different depositaries, and constituting each 
“the guardian of the publie weal, against invasions - 
=. others, has been evinced by experiments an- 
cient and modern: some of them in our own country 
«“ and under our own eyes. ‘To preserve them must 
“be as necessary as to institute ‘them. If, in the 
« opinion of the people, tie distribution, or modifica- 
% tion of the constitutional powers, be, in any partic- 
“ular wrong, let ii be corrected by an amendment, in— 
“a way which the constitution designates. But let 


% there be no change by usurpation’ Not only are- a 3 


" * Washington’s Valedictory. 
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‘the opinion of the people’’ and the power of the states, 
the natural “guardians of the public weal,” and the 
declared constitutional resort, in cases of usurpation, 
or of manifest changes in the distribution of constitu. 
tional power, dangerous to political safety, but also 
there is, in the nature of things, paramount obligations, 
which make such resort imperious, as well as consti. 
tutional. As it is with the people of every state, so 
it is with the people of this commonwealth, the indi- 
viduals, composing this state, owe, to the people of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, an allegiance, origin- 
al, inherent, native and perpetual. True itis, that the 
people of this commonwealth have transferred a cer- 
tain specified portion of allegiance, originally due to 
them, from the individuals composing their state, toa 
certain, extrinsic association, called the United States, 
This transferred portion of allegiance is, not only lim- 
ited in its nature, but it is, also, conditional. ‘The 
condition is, that the principles of the constitution 
should be preserved inviolate. Whether any such 
violation have occurred, or whether it be such as essen- 
tially affects the securities of their rights and liberties, 
are questions, to which the people of each of the as- 
sociated states are competent not only to discuss, but 
to decide. And we, in this commonwealth, have rea- 
- son to thank the Great Giver of every good gift, that 
“he.has bestowed upon this people, not only the right 
to make, but the power to support any decision, to 
which they may be called, by a manifest violation of 
their liberties. If the people of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts shall ever become slaves, it will be 
from choice and not from nature; it will be, not be- 
cause they have not the power to maintain their freedom, . 
but because they are unworthy of it.—The question 
recurs—is this. our political state. safe. or honorable? 
As to those who maintain, if, indeed,.there be any 
such, that the political rights of a state are safe; and 
_ that its prosperity isjsufficiently secure, notwithstand- 
ing, it either has uf proportion of political power, or 
a very small proportion, in comparison with the great- 
ness of its interests, I know not how to reply. An 
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assertion of this kind exhibits so limited an acquaint. 
ance with the nature of the human heart, and with 
the history of man, that he, who should make it, can 
seareely be deemed the subject of argument. Cer. 
tainly the plainest diciates of reason teaches, that, as 
among independent nations, no single nation is safe, 
except in proportion to its physical power, so among 
associated states, no single state is safe, except in pro- 
portion to its political power. There is no more 
» friendship among states, in politics, than there is friend- 
ship among men, in trade. If an old, rich, laborious, 
plodding state become associated, in a political com- 
pact, with new, needy, desperate, and cunning, states, 
in such a way that the whole. or a great proportion 
of the political power should be vested in these last 
states, is there need of any ghost to tell us, what would 
be the result? Is it not inevitable the policy of 
an association. thus constituted, would be so conducted. 
as to turn the wealth of that rich state into the coffers 
of the predominating states; and its population in- 
to their territories? The temptation is too strong for 
man, in the ordinary state of human virtue to resist. 
Yet, we every day hear the inquiry made,—“ Have 
the predominating influences of the southern and west- 
ern states any interest, in embarrassing our commerce 
or navigation?” ‘To this I answer,—“ They have em- 
barrassed it. They have prostrated it.” I should 
think this was answer enough. ‘That it is embarrass- 
ed; that it is prostrated ; I think no man will deny. 
As little can it be denied that they have done it. Does 
any man believe that had the influences of Massachu- 
setts, or of the other commercial states predominated, 
that the course, which has been adopted would have 
been the resort, as the means of relief from such exter- 
nal difficulties as those, with which the nation has been 
pressed? Had New England, or New York, stood 
alone, under circumstances of similar foreign embar- 
rassment would they, or either of them, have resorted to 
proclamations, restrictions, nonintercourse, embargo. 
and gunboats? Would the navy have been neglected 
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until the moment of war? Would the seaports, afier 
war was deciared, have remained thus, wholiy, defence- 
less ? Should we have marched into Canada to avenge 
impressment? Or on that point, in the relative state of 
lA our navai force, would war have been either declared, 
or continued? Orif it had been, would it not have 
been difierently conducted? This war, the measures 
which preceeded it, and the mode of carrying it on, 
are all, undeniably, southern and western policy ; and 
noi the policy of the commercial states. Now it is, in 
my apprehension, of little importance, if the vital inter- 
esis of the commonwealth of Massachusetts are de- 
stroyed, whether the blow be given, through ignorance, 
indifierence, or design. | Under these influences a 
are destroyed. And if the apathy of the commercia 
states continue, and the present spirit of party render 
them blind to their natural interests, the policy, which 
has wrouglit this destruction, will be perpetuated. This 
~ | policy perpetuated, we may call ourselves what we 
lease; in the eye of reason and common sense, we are 
» ‘slayes, And 1 add, for I know the natures of the pre- 
dominating influences of those states,—slaves to no 
‘very desireable masters. 
The question, so often agitated, concerning the inter- 
est which the predominating influences of the south 


. and west have to embarrass commerce, is, in fact, of 
os mere curiosity than use. The mere interest of astate 
» never did, and never will shape its policy except 
“in those rare times, when such high minded men, 


as Washington, govern. The Protean herd of 
ordinary statesmen, such as always will govern the 
United States, the present proportions of political pow- 
er continuing, never inquire how the interests of a peo- 
‘ple are to be served, but how their power shall be pre- 
petuated. 

_ Such men lay the foundation of their power, in the 
passions and prejudices of the country, particularly of 
those sections, which possess the predominating influen- 

_ces. These are, in these United States, undeniably, 
_ those of the south and the west. Now the passions of a 
. people, far inland, always did, and always will tend to 
ag 
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jealousy and envy of the seaboard; and lead toa course 
‘of policy depressing to its prosperity. Although many 
individuals in such sections. may entertain juster and 
more liberal ideas, yet these opinions are those, which 
unavoidably penetrate the mass of their population. 
The reason is ebvious. Itis the tendency of com- 
merce and navigation to introduce into seaboard states, 
a rapid inerease of wealth, anda population, com- 
pact, active, enterprising, intelligent and powerful. 

tis impossible, that states, which, from their situa- 
tion, far mland, eannot share, or but very remotely, 
these advantages, should not look upon the wealth and 


strength of the seaboard, increasing in a very great re- _ 


lative disproportion to their own, without some fear 
and a mixture of envy, Hence, there, insensibly, grows 
up, in those sections, a disposition to check the pros- 
perity of the seaboard ; and above all’a policy, to 
embarrass and render uncertain the employment of cap- 
ital and population on the ocean; and to give to both 
an inland direction. ‘These dispositions, they will 
carefully conceal from the world, and, perhaps, even 
from themselves. But they must exist, because they 
are natural to men, in such circumstances, and be- 
cause ambitious men, who would controul those sec- 
tions, are careful to instil them, if out of power, and to 
gratify them if in it ; for the purpose of obtaining that 
controul over the passions of such sections, as is ne- 
cessary to effect the ends of their own ambition. 
History shows, that such dispositions have always 
existed, in inland states, toward seaboard states. That 
‘they are the natural result of the human passions, plac- 
ed in such situations, will not be denied. Our expe- 
rience is perfectly conformable with nature and history. 
‘The men, who now govern this country, laid the first 
foundations of their power, by exciting, in the inland 
states, a jealousy of the atlantic and commercial states. 
The policy of Washington was strictly commercial. 
‘The men, who now govern the United States, commence- 
ed their career of opposition to his influence, by appeal- 
ing to the passions and fears of the interior, relative te 
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the views and policy of the seaboard. Washington 
warned the southern and western states against them 
without effect. He foretold, that these men would be 
satisfied with “ nothing short of a change in his system 
of policy.” The result has proved his prescience. ‘They 
are in power. The wholesystem of his policy is chang- 
ed. In other words, a policy friendly to commerce is 
pulled down, and one, hostile to it, is erected on the ru- 
ins of his system. 

Is it wonderfal then, that our navigation and commerce 
are destroyed? Animosity to them isthe very basis of the 
power of these men, and the condition of its continuance. 
Can it be denied thata settled system, to prostrate these 
our vital interests, is in operation, when every occasion 
is seized to embarrass.it ; and when we hear not only, 
in private conversation, but on the floor of Congress, - 
language to this effect, and almost in these terms, used 
by men from those sections? “ If your capital wants 
“ employment, we can employ it. Capital is what we 
“want. Let your seamen take to the spade. We have 

» land enough for them all. Suppose your cities are 
sé destroyed, liberty will find refuge beyond the moun- 
“tains.” For myself, [cannot conceal my conviction that 
systematic embarrassment of commerce is the policy 
of these men, and of the influences, on which they rely 
for sapport. War, in Canada, in support of seamen’s 
rights, and a mission to Russia, for the purpose of ne- 
gociating concerning them, are, perfectly, characteristic. © 
The chances and occasions of irritation are multiplied, 

and the commercial states are kept amused, with ob- 
secure and distant hopes, while rain, and impoverish- 
ment, is gradually stealing over them, 

Peace itself, these proportions of political power con- 
tinning, will not restore commercial prosperity. The 
system of policy will be modified, not abandoned. It is. 
a,state of things, which ever since the year 1794, those 
influences have heen labouring to effect and they will 
not permit the advantage, they have gained, to be lost, 
By high duties, smuggling will be increased ; and regular 
commercialindustry discouraged. By the multiplication 


of vexatious laws, the upright merchant will be perpet- 
ually dragged asa culprit to the bar of the treasury, and 
be wit that he holds his property, notby the tenure of 
known laws, but by the arbitrary will of an individual. 
The fatness of commerce will be continually thrown to the 
vultures of party; and these birds of prey will be enabled, 


not only tostripthe merchant, but to pick clean the bones — 


of the mechanic and the labourer. By sudden and unan- 
ticipated changes in the laws, the uncertainty of that 
mode of industry will be increased ; and occasions, per- 
haps, will be seized, to admit other nations into an equali- 
ty with you, inyour own markets. By these,and a thousand 
other schemes, your navigation will be harrassed. 'The 
eapital, once employed in it, turned inland. Your 
population, discouraged from looking to the ocean, will 
turn to the west. And they will grow rich, powerful 
and prosperous, on the ruins of your greatness. “What- 
ever may be the real interests of the people of the south 
and the west, this is unquestionably the system of those, 
who now guide their political influences. And, so long 
as your weight bears no proportion to your real inter- 
ests, this quarter of the country will be the victim of 
such a policy. 
Perhaps it may be objected, that this course of remark 
is at variance with that advice of Washington, which: 
warns us * “ against characterising parties by geogra- 
“ phical discriminations ; northern and southern, 
“ eastern and western ; whence” says he, “ design- 
“ ing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is 
“ areal difference of local interests and views.” But 
let it be remembered, that this warning voice of Wash- 
ington was uttered, in the steiner OR his own 
administration, and in the anticipation and hope, that a 
like integrity would characterise the policy of his sue- 
cessors. Let it be remembered, that it was uttered, as 
the history of his times will evidence, by way of warn- 
ing against these very men, and their partizans, who be- 
gan, in his day, to excite these local jealousies ; and to 
lay, inthem, the foundations of their future elevation. By 


* Washington’s Valedictory. 
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he express, in stronger language, that these rulers are. 


+ 


cultivating jealousy of commerce, hatred of a navy, prop: 
ating unfounded suspicions, in the western states, 
relative to the policy of his administration and of the at- 
lantic states, these men arrived at their present emi- 
nence. Power inust be preserved by the means, through 
which it-was obtained. ».A party, which laid the foun- 
dation of its power, in local views, must be local in its 
oliey. An administration, local in its policy, makes in- 


evitable local jealousies, in the oppressed sections. And 


such jealousies become as just, as they are inevitable. 
Hear the criterions of that absence of local view in a 
government,which should deprive jealousy ofits grounds, 
enumerated by Washington. * “ The north in an 
« unrestrained intercourse with the south,” shail find 
“ great additional resources of maritime and commerci- 
« alenterprize |” ‘The south, in the same intercourse 
« shall see, its commerce ‘gepend its particular navi- 
“ gation invigorated—and shall contribute to nourish 
é and increase the general mass of the national naviga- 
& tion !’—These are’Washington’s criterions of that 
absence of locaiview, which should remove all jealousy. 
If expansion of commerce, encouragement of nav'gation, 
and promotion of intercourse, be the evidence of iiberal 
dispositions and freedom from local views; what disposi- 
tions are evidenced by restrictions ; non-intercourse ; em- 
bargo; and war, with the oaly nation on the globe, capable 
of annihilating our navigation and commercial prosper- 
ity ? Were Washington to speak from the grove, could 


~ local in their views and geographical m their policy” 


To encourage confidence and affection, among the se 


tions of the country, was undoubtedly the policy 
Washington. And what are the grounds he enumerates 
as the foundations of this mutual confidence and aifee- 
tion? * “ That we had the same religion, manners, 
‘ habits, and political principles ; that in a common 
« cause we had fought and triumphed, together ;_ that 


"© our liberty and independence was the work of joint 


Me counei s and joint efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 


* Washington’s Valedictory. 
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* ings and suceesses ?”” Now I ask. how do these rea: 
sons apply in favor of mutual confidence, or +ffection, 
or indeed, in favor of the constitution, after our liber- 
ties have been mutilated by the admission, (as it is cal- 
Jed) of Louisiana, into the union? In what fields did 
the inhabitants of that country fight and triamph with 
us, for independence? In which of dur couneils, or 
efforts, ot dangers, or sufferings, or suctesses, were they 
united ? What sympathy have we for the Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, and Creoles, beyond the Missisippi ? 
When did Massachusetts agree, that her destinies 
should be thrown at the mercy of those people; and 


‘that her political rights should be annihilated, as they 
“will be, indeed, as they now are, by Louisiana, and 


that odious brood of states, she is hatching in her bo- 
som ? ’ 

I know that, in reply to the suggestion of a local in- 
terest and of a party intent upon the fnin of commerce, 
it is said that the most obtrusive, and the most violent 
clamors, in favor of navigation and commerce, are ut- 
tered by men from the south and the west ; and it is 
asked, how is this consistent with a purpose to destroy 
them ? I admit the fact. It is undenial'é.. The floor of 
Congress exhibits perpetual proof of it: Theré a man’s 
zeal, in favor of commerce, is generally in an inverse ra- 
tio to his interest in it. There, for the most part, he talks 


- the most aboutit; who knows the least; and has its inter- 


ests nearer his tongue, in proportion 2s they are dis- 
tani from his heart. You may, almost every day, see 


- some half-bred lawyer, “ vated” a thousand miles from 
’ i 


thé seaboard, who kiiows no more of a sailor than he 
does of a salamander, and who has seen, as many of the 


one species, in the fire, as of the other on the water, 


stand up on the floor of Congress, and wipe his croco- 
dile tears, and whine and clamor, in favor of “ seamen’s 
rights ;” an hour by the dial. And all this stage trick 
and bluster, in support of restriction, ot of embargo, or 
of war, on the frontier, or for invasion of Canada, or of 
Florida ;—in support of every meastire, which has a di- 
rect tendency to make the seamen’s condition more des- 
perate and miserable. 

All this is true ; and allis demonstrative of the set: 


tled policy of these men and ef the influences, which 
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* 
they support. If it were their real purpose to encourage 
commerce, would they notadopta policy more conforma- 
ble to the known wishes of the commercial states ? Were 
ittheir purpose to annihilate it, is not this the only course, 
they could adopt, with any chance of success ? Were 
men, from the south and west, to come forward and say 
to the people of New-York and New-England. “ You 
“must abandon your modes of industry. Your pros- 
“ perity sickens us. We envy your wealth. We fear 
** your greatness. What you employ, on the ocean, we 
* want on the land. We have every thing else, except 
“ population and capital. Come, be weighed in a land 
“ seale, and then we are sure of perpetually prepon- 
“ derating.” Were these mento make such an ex- 
planation of motives would not their policy be at an 
end, in a moment? Would the commercial states 
endure it ? Certainlynot. The only course such men 
have to pursue is that, which they have adopted. 'To 
be clamorous in favor of every extravagant commercial 
claim, ‘and to embarrass commerce, byjpretending to de- 
fend it. Accordingly, these are the men, who talk about 
“ the sacredness of the flag,”—that “ it shall cover ev- 
ery thing and every body,” that “the ship is but an ex- 
tension of the territory,” and that “ the rights of natur- 
alized citizens are as perfect as those of the native.”— 

Principles, which they know well, ifenforeed, would be, 
in the relative condition of our maritime power, a perpet- 
ualembarassment of commerce. — These are the influen- 
ces, which, in defence of the carrying trade, granted a 
specific non-importation ; which, asa security for our sea- 

- ports devised gunboats; which, to save our essentialre- 
sources,” bestowed upon us anembargo. Last of all,as 
a sovereign panacea for all commercial ills, they have 
prescribed war; and this too, which, from the power of 
the adversary is a total. annihilation of our prosperity, 
is made, if you believe these men, for our special ac- 
commodation and relief ! 

This, then, is the undeniable condition of the United 
States. A sectional cabal governing them, not accord- 
ing to the true interests of any part, but solely accord- 
ing to the interests of their own ambition; deceiving and 
misleading the inland influences,corrupting and depress- 
ing the commercial. 'The basis of their power not tem-~ 
porary, but permanent, because it rests upon changes, 
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which time and usurpation have made in the relative 
proportion of the powers of the consiitation. What are 
the remedies? ‘Fhe spirit of Washington answers ! 
“ Submit to no change by usurpation. If the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional power, be 
wrong, let it be corrected in a constitutional way.” 

But how is this te be effected, weak, divided, and op- 
pressed, as are the commercial states ? I answer.—Let 
them be ashamed of the past. Be wise for the future. 
Put away these divisions. Let common interests cement 
your affections. Out, fromyour councils, and out, from 
your confidence, be every man, who will not maintain 
the old foundations of New-England prosperity. Fol- 
low no longer after, the doctrines and commandments 
of men, from the mountains. Contend earnestly for the 
commercial faith, delivered by your fathers. And let 
him, who will not stand up for it, be to you worse than 
an infidel. 

Let ancient divisions cease ; and the poor triumphs 
of party be forgotten, in the contemplation of the in'erests 
of Massachusetts. ‘The venerable name of government, 
the respect due to authority, the obtrusive pretensions of 
impostors in power, have misled many. ‘Thank Heaven! 
the seales are fast falling from the eyes! ‘The snare of 
the fowler is broken, and New-England is escaping. 

But remember. [tis not relief from commercial re- 
strictions ; nor yet the attainment of peace ; nor yet the 
change of your rulers ; that is to be the object of your ~ 
straggles. Doubtless the jugglers will shift the hand, 
when they see the old game is discovered. They un- 
derstand well, that the commercial influences are not to 
be crushed, ina moment. Although the Leviathan is hook- 
ed, he cannot be drawn, at once, and speared to the land. 
He must be played backward and forward, at the end 
of the line. Now a little given, and then taken away. 
Until, exhausted by idle efforts, the stremgth and adhe- 
sion of his parts gone ; his fat shall be transferred to the 
mountains; andhe shall remain, the skeleton of his form- 
er greatness, the scorn and the sport of his spoilers. 

eople of Massachusetts! People of the commer- 
cial states! Look into the foundations of your security. 
Strive to bring back the principles and proportions of 
the constitution to the standard of Washington. Nay 
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more, by a great, consentaneous, and constitutional of. 
fort, strive to bring it back to the principles of wise and 
“honorable safety. Look at the fact, that, by the opera- 
; ; . tion of the slave ratio, in the constitution, and by the un- . 
| limited power of making new states, partly the result. 
. of the provisions of the constitution, partly of usurpa- 
! tion, the proportion of political power bears no re- : 
ata lation to the proportion of your real interests. Recoll- 
| * ect that this state of things is daily growing worse. 
- Remember, tliat the very biacks of the southern states 
are equal in weight, in the political scale, io the whole 
| - state of Massachusetts. Is this a condition of things 
| patiently to be borne by freemen ; atleast without one > 
constitutional efiort. fit be, we deserve what we en- 
“dure, We deserve to be, what we are,—of no more 
“weight than slaves. . 
But it is said, that the southern and western states 
will never aceede to any relinquishment of their power, 
he it constitutional or usurped. Well; then, if we are 
‘destined to be slaves, let us, at least, show that we know | 
our condition ; and that we are not of that brutal kind, 
“so perfect in their misery, not.one perceives his foul 
disfigurement,” Let the commereial states, by a consti- 
tutional exertion prove, at least, that they have the will 
to be free ;—-that, if they are not, that it is necessity, not 
choice. Every day the weight of the commercial states, 
“particularly of New England, is growing less and less ; 
- and the security of their rights are consequently dimin- 7 
“ishing. Notan hour that does not put a new rivet into i! 
their chains. Every man, who opens his eyes, sees it. f 
“Every man, who reflects, must feel it. A state of things 
‘is advancing, which will be absolutely insupportable. 
‘Tt is impossible :—nature does not permit, that great, 
powerful, intelligent sections of country can long be 
~~ ¢ontent, with a state of things, in which their interests 
and rights are holden in subjection, and managed, at the 
“. caprice of men, living a thousand miles inland ; who 
- know nothing about their interests ; who care nothing 
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distant period of time. Either to put an end to this ep- 
pression and the chance of its recurrence, by a new and 
amicable modification of the proportions and powers of 
the constitution ; or to worry along a little farther, un- 
ul the weight of grievances produce convulsions, which 
will put an end tothe constitution. Let no man think, 
__ that an amicable modification cannot result by a system- 
atic and consentaneous action of the commercial states, 
There exists through the whole extent of the southern 
and western country, a generous, intelligent, and virtu- 
ous class of men; depressed, indeed, and ground to the 
dust, in’point of political importance, by the prevailing - 
{ influences of that quarter; but who feel as strongly and see 
as plainly as we the consequences of this system ofthings. 
"These men ean do nothing, while the commercial states 
_ are divided. It cannot be expected, that they should tead 
“up a phalanx in defence of commercial rights ;_ so long 
as we are timid and time serving, and truckling; leok- 
ing after our farms and our merchandize; and permitting 
{|  six-dollar-a-day patriots to barter away our birth rights, 
on the floor of| congress, for offices, contracts, appoint- 
ments, and every mess of pottage, corrupt men ean prof- 
fer. If relief come, and permanent security, it must 
, emanate from ourselves. It must proceed from a con- 
- centration of the sentiment of the commercial states, and 
@ consentaneousness of constitutional action; having fer * 
its object, not temporary relief, but such modification of 
the principles of the association as will give security 
i ( for the future. Itis certain, that the existing principles, 
usurped, and constitutional, by which the proportion of 
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political power is regulated, in these states, have thrown 
into relative insignificancy the power of the commercial 
states toprotectthemselves. Bound hand and foot, they — 
are delivered over to be scourged, by the interior influ- 
ences. If the commercial states are true to themselves, 

this state of things may be changed, in a constitutional 
way. Changed it must be, or our prosperity is a shad- 
ow ; and our liberties, a name. The spirits of our fath- 
ers will disown those as their children, who stand by 
in apathy, while the deep and ancient foundations of the 
‘prosperity of their state is upturning. And the spirit 

of Washington, itself, shall grieve, at the suceess of “ en- 

| Senclnnbats,” which he declared to be “whatever the 
form of the government, areal despotism.” ke 


NOTES. 

(a) p. 4. In a book, written by Mr. Monroe, and published in 
the year 1797, entitled “ A view of the conduet of the Exeeu- 
tive, in the foreign affairs of the United States,” he thus ex- 
presses himself concerning the situation of America, under the 
administration of Washington, and of his conduct as the Execu- 
tive of the United States. ‘ 

*“ Tn her foreign relations, nothing is to be seen, but the waste 
“and pillage of her commerce, sometimes by several powers, 
“ always by some one power; and little less than anarchy at 
“home : for the seeds of diseontent, jealousy and disunion have 


- © been scattered, throughout these States, in the course of a few 


“ years past, with a wasteful hand. By what means then was 
“ this state of things produced, and why was it produced ? 
“ It is well known that the executive administration has here- 
*¢ tofore guided all our measures ; pursuing, in many instances, 
“a course of policy, equally contrary to the public feeling and 
“ public judgment.” 
* Nor is this all: Our national honour is in the dust; we 
“ have been kieked, euffed and plundered all over the ocean; 
“ our repntation for faith scouted ; our government and people 
“branded as cowards, incapable of being provoked to resist, 
* and ready to receive again those chains, we had taught others 
“toburst. Song willit be, before we shall be able to forget 
s* what we are, vor will centuries suffice to raise us to the high 
§ ground, trom which we have fallen.”—See Monroe’s view, &c. 
printed in Philadelphia, by Benjamin Franklin Bache, 4797, 
pages lili. and Ixvi. 
Sach is Mr. Monroe’s “ view” of the administration of George 
Washington!!! . he 
(6) p. 4. Extract from Bache’s paper of Septembsr 4, 1792. 
At a meeting of sundry inhabitants of the western counties of 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, on the 21st Augnst 4792, Col. 
John Cannon, was placed in the chair and Albert Gallatin ap- 
pointed clerk. - ty 
The excise law of Congress, being taken into consideration, a 
eommiftee- was appoiuated to prepare a draught of resolutions, 
expressing the sense of the meeting on the subject of said law. 
Adjourned until 10 o’clock, to-morrow. 
August 22, 1792. 
The committee appointed yesterday made report, which be- 
ing read twice was unanimously adopted. 
The following is one of several resolutions unanimously adopted. 
“And whereas some men be found amongst us so far lost to 
“ every sense of virtue and feeling for the distress of this coun- 


“ try, as to accept offices for collection of the duty.” 


* Resolved therefore, That in future, we will consider such 
ersons as unworthy our friendship. Have no intercourse or 
ealings with them, withdraw from them every assistance, and 
withhold all. the comforts of life, which depend upon those du- 
ties that as men and fellow-citizeus we owe to each other, and 
upon all o¢easions treat them with that contempt they deserve, 
and that it be, and itis hereby most earnestly recommended to the 


people at large to follow the same kind of conduct cowards them, 


Joun Cannon, Chairman. 


..(Signed) 
ALBERT GaLLatin, Clerk. 


